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PORT KRY 


A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LIX 





NO. IV 


JANUARY 1942 


TRAGIC GUILT 


O. I'm not an Englishman with a partisan religion. 
My roots lie in another region, 
Though ranged alongside yours. 


But I can sense your stubbornness and your cohesion 
And can even feel pride in your recent decisions 
That anger reassures 


I know no love for disembodied principles, improbable tales. 
The strength of the common man was always the strength of 
Wales, 


Unashamed of her race. 


May this be also England's role to bring to birth 
May she draw opposite new powers from the earth. 
Huge Shakespeare has his place. 


I have felt in my bones comradeship and pity, 

I have seen wonders in an open door blitz city 

Amid tremendous history, new pity. Keidrych Rhys 
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A Magazine of Verse 


TWO POEMS 
FOR D. L., KILLED IN THE LAST WAR 


We must fight now, not with any desire for tearing glory 
From the jackets of the men we kill, and not in anger. 
But in sorrow that men again must kill and be killed 
Before the world you hoped for too can be called 





Something more than a dream of men who are weary, 
Something more than a respite of men from danger, 
We must fight now 


We must fight now; not for more red miles on the schoolroom 
map— 

No more than you. But while the men were cheering, 

And the women had ended fearing how their sons were faring, 

Someone stole your dreams and sold them for money. 

They found your plans for a new world, tore them up, 

And those who had made them had died—they were not many; 
And we must fight now 


We must fight now, and we must keep our plans when the war 
is Over, 

And we must keep our hopes. And we must make 

A world where this man and that can be clearly heard, 

Where every man can hope, and think, and speak : 

Freely; where no man’s faith is barred. 

For this, that each man may be free forever, 

We must fight now. 

















JOHN BUXTON 


SONNET 


I saw men’s b nes burst into sudden flower 
Of crim sn petals round each golden shell 
I listened to the whining bombs that fell 
And felt the hard earth tremble at their power 
I saw bewildered eyes that hour by hour 
Had peered through rifle sights. I heard men tell 
How many rounds they fired. I learned, the smell 
Of cattle burning in the byres is sour. 
So much war taught me. And, when I return, 
Because I did not cower nor shirk the fight, 
But took a little part in this mad play, 
Because I too have helped to kill, wreak, burn— 
“You did your duty, helped defend the right, 
You too were brave,” some poor, blind fool will say 
John Buxton 


ANYWAY 


I shall leave the door ajar; 
Be sure that I shall. 

The others really never 
Closed on me at all 


I shall leave it swinging. Oh, 
Know that I must 
Who have slipped through them all, 
And so often been a ghost 
Collister Hutchison 
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FOUR POEMS 


ANADYOMENE’S BALLAD 


Then like the ship at rest in the bay 
I drop my sails and come home 
To harbor in his arms and stay 
For ever harbored from harm 


On his foot’s beach my combers ride 
The vaulted coral where he stands, 

And spray against his rock of side 
Showers that fill his hands. 


O whirlwinds catching up the sea 

And folding islands in their shawls, 
Give him to me, give him to me, 

And I will wrap him in my shallows. 


O the Red Sea parted long ago 

When the dove went whistling through 
My seas rise up in pride also 

To let his chariots through 


The masculine cliff-face gazes out 
At the smile of the horizon 
And disregards the sea that flaunts 

Her beauties by the dozen. 


So he looks out over my subjugation 
Where the combers coil at his feet, 
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And sees, the far side of adulation, 
My Hesperides rise singing, one moment, from the ocean, 
And the next, sinking, weep. 


But from the altitude of his domination 
O sometimes, like waterfalls, 

His hand comes down through a gravity of anticipation 
And a constellation of nuptials. 


Nightly to his archipelagoes where 
Apples adorn the pillar, 

My kiss of fishes moves in schools and bears 
The body to him on a silver platter. 


The syzygies, over our Balkan bed, 
Shed silver on the peninsula, 

Against whose shores my waters beat their head 
Like rain on a red star. 


The narwhal, with a spike in its brow, 
Spins thrashing through the wave: 
His love is mine, who lashes now 
In the sweat of seas I gave. 


Then morning, like a monument 
Glittering in the tree, 

Reminds me of a former moment 

When the first star was immanent 

And the mountain, dominant, 
Leaned down and kissed me. 
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MY DRAGONFLY ROARING YOUR ENGINES 


My dragonfly roaring your engines 
Through my five senses soar, 

As, seeking for its origin, 
The bird goes up through the shower. 


And over all that distance can 
Or time will put between us, 
Rise O my rainbow and make span 
Over what intervenes. 


On their cotillion axles spin 
The automatic stars 

And take our silver kisses in 
Like penny pianolas. 


But far from me as my home is 
You move, and do not rest, 

With on your lip my thousand mile kiss 
And the grief at the breast 


VERSES FOR AN ANNIVERSARY 


To you who at my side with sweet water 
Always have stood in the summer, 

And in the bitter solstice and the storm 
With breast and kiss have kept me warm, 
I give the permanent element, 

The poem in the acknowledgement 
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To you whom penury nor the crucial word 
For which I barter bed and board 

Could ever divide as, at my side, 

You stood in humility and pride, 

To you I render what is little enough 

Of prizes but O give all my iove 


And for the losses, the tears, the errors, 

The holidays I took in mirrors, 

The snowball debts of the denials 

You piled upon me, for these I also 
—Seeking with words somehow to defray— 
Acknowledge it is impossible ever to pay. 


O MY NIOBE WEEPS 


Sadly under the summer arches 
Sombre my memory moves and 
Trailing in the jigsaw water 
Recollections like hands, 
Sees through the burning bridges 
Where, in the distant reaches, 

O my Niobe weeps. 


O my Niobe weeps 
Teaching the seasons patience, 
The creature its nature and reason; 
The birds and the beasts to keep 
Happy in their natural places; 
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And the rivers and the deep seas 
To rest rocking in their stations. 
While, like the Aurora Borealis, 
Over the ambitious nations, 


O my Niobe weeps. 


O mother with your empty arms 
Where once the future was, 
Is useless now. O look to her, 
Look to her. From her comes 
The consolatory tear, whose source 
Is endless as the river is 

O my Niobe weeps. 


O my Niobe weeps 
Over what Warsaw was I saw 
Hung in the crystal of the sorrow 
That, in the night I cannot sleep, 
Builds sepulchers like stalagmites 
On my cold pillow. 
She teaches me to see that I 
Gave Louvaine alcove in my eye, 
As over her heart of Coventry 


O my Niobe weeps. 


2 


Sombre under the autumn arches 
Sadly my time moves downward. 
The olive shrivels in the hand and 
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The dove scorches, the dove scorches. 

I seek with the law of grief 

To restore the leaf: to restore the love 
O my Niobe weeps. 


O my Niobe mourns 
Twisting in the niche of my memory, 
Continually atoning not only for her own 
But for all our crimes of ambition. 
O not my Niobe but your imperial pride 
Turns in a merge of stone. 


O my Niobe teaches 
What none can ever learn from either 
The pinnacles or the palaces, 
The fallacies or the philosophies. 
She my Niobe, she my mother, 
Tall in her shawls of disaster, 
With her breasts weeping away like sand, 
Stands, teaches us all, wherever 
The hand of her grief reaches: 
That what I love I must weep for, 
And what I weep for Love. 


George Barker 
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FIVE POEMS 
PRAYER 


We who are nothingness can never be filled 
Never by orchards on the blowing sea, 
Nor the rich foam of wheat all summer sunned. 


Our hollow is deeper far than treasure can fill 
Helmets of gold swim ringing in the wells 
Of our desire as thimbles in the sea. 


Love cannot fill us either: children’s love, 
Nor the white care of mothers, nor the sweet 
Concern of sister nor the effort of friends; 


No dream-caress nor actual: the mixed breath, 
Lips that fumble in dark and dizzily cling 
Till all nerves tighten to the key of love. 


The feasted man turns empty eyes about; 
The king builds higher on a crumbling base, 
His human mouth a weapon; his brain, maps 


The lover awakes in horror: he gropes out 
For the known form, and even enfolding, fears 
A bed by war or failing blood undone 


For we who are nothingness can nothing hold 


Only solution: come to us, conceiver, 











You who are all things, held and holder, come to us; 
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Come like an army marching the long day 
And the next day and week and all that year; 


Come like an ocean thundering to the moon, 
Drowning the sunken reef, mounting the shore. 


Come, infinite answer to our infinite want. 


Her ancient crater only the sea can fill 


TO LOVERS 


Fondlers on the rumpled cot, 
Pressers in fury and delight, 
See in your act analogy, 


See counterfeit and a wise sleight 


Not this what you began to say- 
This stammering colloquy of flesh, 
This triumph swaddled and alive, 


A birdwing beating in coarse mesh 


And the dull mumble the thick word 
The blundering lunge the tumbled breath; 
The dream caesareaned and thumbed, 


Life drumming in the throes of death 


Your meaning—O beyond far hills 

Over the surf and the outer main, 
Outeagleing Vega—but the wish 

Lolled in deep blood, swamped in the vein 
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Dawn is my witness, soon to show 
Flagging the channels lately high, 
But vast and unabated yet 

The longing of the atlantic eye. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


You girls by moonlight lovered, 

Be shy and cold, you girls. 

The words men breathe by moonlight— 
Be careful of these words. 


Script on the parchment moon is 
Forged from authentic sun. 

The lips of men in moonlight 
Would counterfeit love's own. 


You girls, the true-tongued lovers 
Are robot hearts, you girls. 

Their words!—through ghostly gullet 
Drives the dead moon their words. 


LOVE 


Now caught away by winds of love 
And corniced on a quiet moon, 
Over the whirling world, above 
Midnight and the stare of noon— 
My everest never you shall climb, 
Tall winds that overturn the sky; 
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Never snow the vast annoyer 

Nor even the great sea go so high. 

Man shall not reach me here-englobed: 
No ticking of the tenet tongue, 

Nor any doom in dark averred 

By burning sky or a lone bell swung. 
Here shall I drink wells of pure day. 
Afar the floods of effort roll, 

And death is a candlehour of peace 

In twilit suburbs of the soul. 


MOZART 


Because you have come between us and a time 
When solid kingdoms tumble like niagaras, 
When treason lands accoutred in the garden, 
And even the holy sky is raining arsenals, 


Because you have come, half child and angel, wiser 
Than we and watcher beyond the stormy mountains, 
Builders of skyways out of the world, where riders 
Spur unconcerned up the sheer heaven we doubt, 
Down in dark thunder of the lit ore sailing, 


Because your perfect, aloof, and midair music, 
Though with sad eye on earth, is like the shining 
Of dancers with bent brow and slow arm luminous 
In the greygreen air, in the wind that stirs 
Fallen lapels and ribands and lost helmets, 
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Because you are this, a stairway and white passers 
Out of peeled regions with no god apparent, 
We urge that height, whose seven choirs you echo 
Even in days blown bare of song and children, 

To favor, singer and child, your spirit always. 


John Frederick Nims 


POEM 


It is the formless I, awkward and sprawling, 
That imperceptibly takes form, that through 
The You, the beach, the bar, the outward world, 
With its accoutrements of crumbled shrines, 

Of facile, agitated sculptors’ hands, 

That through these elements becomes resolved, 
It is this I that verse must prison down. 


Yet, when the mirror’s image turns complete, 
It is the glass that must be smashed. Recall 
Narcissus, the swampy pleasures of self-love, 
And by these glassy symbols be forewarned 
Believe, or disbelieve; accept, disown; 
Watching the self take shape. Then turn away, \ 
To watch time walk in its anabasis, 

Walking the self’s constructed shape to dust, 
And then be silent. 


William Abraham: 














THREE POEMS 
NEW RHYTHMED STRIDES 


Now under water 

Fathoms deep, where blue is shattered 
And sea anemones move and tremble, 
A diver walks on bottom 


With weightless stride 

He clears the vague ascent of hills 
And into a swaying valley 

Falls buoyantly 


As one slips down dream stairs; 


Poised from sponge to sponge 

He flows by sea-grey weed 

As if he, too, were a rhythmic flower 
Lifting, falling, 

Whose life depends upon 

The favor of the sea 


Likewise a diver 

Into stars finds new strange blossoms 
In his sight, and moves in gardens 
Where his step has lost 

The pull of earth 

To learn new rhythmed strides 
Beyond his old intelligence. 
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SILENCE 


Fog is silence. 

Listen as you feel 

The silence fall 

Dron to gathering drop, 
Until the saturated air 
Waits in a moment's stop. 


Silence is fog 

Covering the mind 

Which needs to mend 

Itself against earth's wear— 
Only the perfect touch of silence 
Makes the mind whole and clear. 


MIND’S RETURN 


Back across what now is curved horizon 

I shall come in spite of time and space, 

Here where salt has etched upon my vision 
This one island’s face, 


Across whatever world I may be parted 

From these sands, these cliffs, this island air, 

No earth-born day will change the course once charted 
Here through fog and fair 








Back to the little paths that end at boulders, 
Back to the sea spume where small boats hold fast, 











MARY N. S. WHITELEY 


For I shall leap the earth’s wide barring shoulders, 
Returning here at last. 


Not while sea upon the mind is rolling 
Is the music of the sea most near, 
But distances, and no rocked buoy tolling, 
Renew and make it clear. 
Mary N.S. Whiteley 


MANIFESTO 


Our name is Legion. 

We are no longer one vast mass 

Of undifferentiated pig. 

In a surge of porcine consciousness 

We ardently embrace 

The doctrine of individual sovereignty. 
Heretofore 

Our common rooting ground 

Has proved sufficient for our needs, 

But now 

A covets the grazing portion of B, 

And C eyes enviously the prerogatives of D. 
Therefore, 

With greatly accentuated tusks 

And a sense of divine mission, 

We have no alternative 

But to run violently down a steep place into the lake— 
With the maximum speed and efficiency. 


Edith Lovejoy Pierce 
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THREE POEMS 


HONEYMOON TRIP 


Saying to your young wife 

Let us go back to my country 

My grandfathers rest there, and my grand-uncles, 
under straight headstones. 

They died before my birth, 

in the days when the consecrated goats 

were still permitted use of the cemetery 

for pasturage, chafing long grass from the tombs 


Reading the square deep-cut letters 
edged with black paint 

which record their life. 

Seeing how they were loved, 

seeing how they were wept. 


They were kind to the poor, 

without reproach in their transactions 

and loyal in all things 

In the science of the Holy Word 

their name was notoriously good; 

adorned by these deeds and reputed fortunate 
their souls take wing and rise embracing God. 


These people were not spectacular 
They week-ended without fail. 

They drank water, and ate bread, cheese and potatoes 
They were not afraid of scoffers 
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at morning, in the markets, 
while they were folding their phylacteries. 
They returned Fridays, late, before sunset. 


They dressed for the Temple, 

then, placing their hands on their sons’ heads, 

God, treat them, they asked, 

like Ephraim and Manasseh- 

then, placing their hands on their daughters’ heads, 
God, give them equality with Sarah, 

Rebecca, Rachel and Leah. 


Saying to your young wife 

Let us go back to my country 

There we shall watch the fir-trees grow; 
their winding roots have spread 


among the stone tombs of my dead fathers 


The crowd of loud cousins 
milling at the station: 


showing both of you their warehouses and factory, 
showing both of you 

their closets full of old crockery, 

their polished oak buffets 


gleaming with success 


And the French cook 
at your cousins’ house 


cramming you during eight days 
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with sweet-breads, jellied chickens, pies, 
lobsters, meat-balls, rabbits, 

trout, crawfish, truffles, partridges 

and smoked tongue. 


Saying to your young wife 

Let us go back to my country 

Reading the names of the grandfathers 

cut with a dull chisel, under the double hand 
of Cohen, under the ewer of the Levite. 


THE BLUE BIRD 


And you clapped your hands and wept 
when the good fairy changed into the real 
the immense dreams of the poor children 
asleep in the garret. 


And in your good armchairs were there 
with your mamas or your governesses, 
with your new dresses and your clean suits 
and your smooth sailor collars 


And in a few years you will be there still 
in your evening clothes with frozen fronts, 
in low-cut formal gowns. 


Your hands will clap approval of the gestures 
of the hard men, your men and your protectors, 
who send the bread into the bin, 

the sugar into the bowl, 
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and into the impossible 

all the fine good fortune 

that was so real to the foolish children 
asleep in the garret. 


PARIS 


Oh take me back, shelter me, soothe me, 
indulgent city. 

Save me, defend me from these high mountains 
where skies and streams and all the wounded peaks 
speak but of death. 


As I fled from your feverish lights, I thought 
I might find where the air was vivid 
health, justice and simplicity. 

I found ruins only 


where cruel powers cried: 


Obey us 


O lucid city, 
lifted by men to the stature of men, 
scatter your avenues before my footsteps. 
Around my body spin the web of your streets, 
affectionate and filled with smiles 
Bend over my head the sober vault 
of your moderate sky. And I 
shall think that I go free. 
André Spire 
Translated by Clark Mills 
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TWO POEMS 





THE SCARS 


The ancient, human, intermittent battle 

goes on from age to age 

more virulent and fiercer in its rage 

Perhaps the disease, the plague, the fatal fretting 
have reached some final stage, 

but certain it is our days 

are numbered, certain before the light 

this moment generated from the planet Mars 
reaches this sphere, 

we shall not be here—only our scars 

borne by our children’s children, hurting in certain weather, 
and borne without understanding, much as we 
unknowingly bear ours. 


Meanwhile, between the mountains of Lacedaemon 
old Sparta lies forgotten. 

Spartas may rise again, as all things do, | 
world out of mind, and fall— 

but in their fall they do not leave behind 

as much as a single street of ancient, flea-ridden, 

free and beautiful Athens, whose bright air 

still flows, whose voice still speaks, 

whose scar we bear. 








FRANCES JENNINGS STILLMAN 


MARTYRS’ BLOOD 


The blood of martyrs—is there not enough? 

The kind and ancient ground, the world’s brown hide, 
will cover it and make it earthy stuff— 

it is not earth that nurtures such a seed, 


but some dark chemical within the mind 
that holds a drop of bitterness, to make 
with suitable gestation, deep and blind, 
another martyr for the first one’s sake. 


Frances Jennings Stillman 


POEM 


I wish that I might watch you through a window 
quietly 


as a person watches sun 


Your words betrayed you, 
It is better then to watch 


This is a way of love, 
a safe separateness, 


more wise than being with you. 


In the big view, 
from the biggest window, 
we are together. 


Laurette Pizer 
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TWO POEMS 


THE LAST CORN SHOCK 


I remember how we stood 
In the field, while far away 
Blue hazes drifted on from hill to hill 
And curled like smoke from many a sunset wood, 








And the loaded wagon creaked while standing still . . . 


I heard my father say, 
“The last corn shock can stay.” 


We had seen a pheasant there 
In the sun; he went inside 
As if he claimed the shock, as if he meant 
To show us, with the field so nearly bare, 
We had no right to take his rustic tent. 
And so we circled wide 
For home, and let him hide. 


The first wild ducks flashed by 
Where the pasture brook could hold 
The sunset at the curve, and drifting floss 
Escaped the wind and clung. The shocks were dry 
And rustled on the wagon. Far across 
The field, against the cold, 
The last shock turned to gold 














GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


STONE WALL 


Stone wall, in the year of the longest drouth 
He gathered stones from his hilly field 
While the corn shriveled to the south 
And the grass curled here 
In the upland pasture . . . you were his only yield 
That hard, lonely year. 


He needed you for more than a fence; 
Stone by stone he needed you 
To give him something of permanence 
While he worked alone 
Clearing the field. He was glad for something to do— 
Even with stubborn stone 


The best stone wall in the countryside 
The people call yuu, talking about 
Strength and design—shaped in his pride 
And his discontent, 
Because of things he had to do without, 
To a lasting monument. 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 
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WINTERSONG 





This ground I tread is not too soft to freeze 
That is the tale of this December ground. 

It does not think that hardness must be wrong, 
It does not feel that softness is a shame; 

This earth I walk on is not hard to please, 
Recording its own life without a sound 

If freeze it must, it does not pray for flame, 
And what it knows will fill this simple song 


One mellowing is enough for any season, 
One lucky budding good for any fruit; 

A million years, but only one is ending; 
The many in this one is all I feel. 
Touching this earth I have no better reason, 
Touching this death after so long pursuit, 

I know how Arctic triumph can congeal 


So that this day I walk in is unbending 
This ground I touch, this earth I love will be 
Thrice any times the earth it once has been; 
The center is not here but out beyond 
Neither the earth nor I need quail from ice, 
No narrow state can frame our constancy 
Nor meager season tell what we have seen; 
None of my life nor earth’s can yet suffice 
To say how we grow closer and more fond 


This frost I tread on so is not dismaying, 
Some day not far I'll drink it from the air 
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Earth in no single tone declares to end it: 

The wheels I hear may stop but do not cease, 
The hub they turn on has no sound for staying, 
Its courses all are difficult but fair. 

On each circumference is time for peace, 

And if not here for you, a turn will send it. 


Edward A. Richards 
DEAD MAN 


Why did he stop? 
Where has he gone? 
(I know nothing of this. ) 


What is meant by “he”? 
The body is here, 


But stiff, waxy and white 


What can one do? 
Say it is the way with things? 
Say what we think? 


Good! I am thrilled 
As at a fire. But 
We must be sad, they say 


So then back to habits 
( Again, all over again. ) 
And say the best one can say: 


Just that we saw him dead 


John Frederick Frank 
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REVELATION 


Because he had spoken harshly to his mother, 

The day became astonishingly bright, 

The enormity of distance crept to him like a dog now, 

And earth’s own luminescence seemed to repel the night 


Roof was rent like the loud paper tearing to admit 
Sun-sulphurous splendor where had been before 

But the submarine glimmer by kindly countenances lit, 
As slow, phosphorescent dignities light the ocean floor 


By walls, by walks, chrysanthemum and aster, 

All hairy, fat-petaled species, lean, confer, 

And his ears, and heart, should burn at that insidious whisper 

Which concerns him so, he knows; but he cannot make out 
the words. 


The peacock screamed, and his feathered fury made 

Legend shake, all day, while the sky ran pale as milk; 

That night, all night, the buck rabbit stamped in the moonlit 
glade, 

And the owl's brain glowed like a coal in the grove’s combustible 
dark. 


When Sulla smote and Rome was rent, Augustine 
Recalled how Nature, shuddering, tore her gown, 
And kind changed kind, and the blunt herbivorous tooth dripped 
blood; 
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At Duncan's death, at Dunsinane, chimneys blew down. 


But, oh! his mother was kinder than ever Rome, 

Dearer than Duncan—no wonder, then, Nature’s frame 
Thrilled in voluptuous hemispheres far off from his home; 
But not in terror: only as the bride, as the bride. 


In separateness only does love learn definition, 

Though Brahma smiles beneath the dappled shade, 

Though tears, that night, wet the pillow where the boy’s head 
was laid 

Dreamless of splendid antipodal agitation; 


And though across what tide and tooth Time is, 

He was to lean back toward that merciless face, 

He would think, than Sulla more fortunate, how once he had 
learned 

Something important about love, and about love's grace. 


Robert Penn Warren 
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FIVE POEMS 
INTERVAL OF PEACE 


I shall remember the long afternoon 
In early autumn, river and sky serene, 
The smoke-blue ripples following, the leaning grass, 
The lithe boat and insistent stress 
Of water where the tide moved in 
And you and you, pliant, at ease, 
In open friendship, this brief interval of peace 
Between two wars. 


Surgeon, 
Sculptor and lawyer, hard 
Thinker and worker with the knife and word, 
Resting creative hand, dissecting mind 
Nothing mattered, boat and talk drifted, evening came on 
Here was no urgency, nothing to hide 
Love flowed among us quietly, as the strong tide 


O carve these moments into the deep unbreakable 
Recess of your memory. Hold them unshakable 
Against the too near winds of unkind time, 

The currents of chaos, the impending sense 

Of destruction that is about us. Imprison them in rhyme 
And treasure to the end 

This partaking love that binds us, 

And is most precious 

Of all we shall be called on to defend 




















KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPAN 


HOLIDAY 1941 
New Orleans 
Stroll in the warm spring sun, the town is en féte. 
Over there are flags flying. The tourist mind 
Is poking into courtyards, finding things quaint, 


Storing the post-card memory, the antique find. 


Have you tasted the café brulot, the fish en papillotte 
Saluted the little Napoleon in a deep bowled glass? 
Sat in darkness, lit by the blue flame of the Suzette, 


What you came here to find, is it found at last? 


Journey while you can to meet the perpetual spring 

Travel by air, by bus, slide in, in expensive car. 

The cities wait you, the beaches, the polite hotels 

Welcome you. Refugees from the cold, from no worse thing 
Than boredom and the winter's long blustery spells. 


Not fugitives yet from hunger or grief or war 


PASTORALE 


Thracian oak rooted in Virginia hillside, 
Deep is the cold spring, rising to a pool, 
Yellow wings alight, drink, swing up to high branches 


In clear drops of water the bird notes fall 


The Greek shepherd broke black bread with a sharp vintage 
From dry gourd. He piped to wandering bells, 

Here are no hooves, no bleat on the afternoon air. 

Silent the valleys, the blue breasted hills 
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Sharing intimate food and quiet laughter 
Held in the strong tree's life, the warm noon smell, 
Stretched above roots for bed and shelter 
Though to no piping I have come at your will. 


Day as long as the length of summer 

Summer as brief as the singing mountain day, 
Pipe shepherd, flow stream, winds blow soft over, 
Soon follows winter with the heart run dry. 


EVENING 
Mont St. Michel 


So far the spirit may reach and there a sentinel stands. 

Lean over the ramparts, feel the chill air against your face, 

The twilight, the inevitable twilight moves across limitless sands, 

You shall see no further, you have come to the edge of a secret 
place. 


Accept the mists, the wavering line lost between sea and shore, 

The sound of voices far beneath, the last bird’s call. 

Retrace your pilgrim steps, turn back to the lighted door, 

There is a height you cannot reach, night shrouds it, let the 
darkness fall. 


Refuge of small human will caught between aspiration and desire! 
Far out the passionate tide rises with hoarse compelling sound 
Sheltered by fortress wall under the bright archangel’s spire, 

Into your sleep the flood will enter, you will be lost and drowned 























KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 


THIS LONELY LIGHT 


The illumined wonder 
Wéill come when least aware. 
Nor in the clap of thunder, 
Nor the foot on the stair, 

It will not stop the pulse 
Nor draw you under. 


In the quiet morning 
In the ordinary cold, 
Like an inner meaning 
Suddenly beheld, 

A radiance that belongs 
To no night or dawning. 


To no night 

Lunar, astral, stellar. 
No celestial, bright 
Internecine splendor. 
Caverned in your mind 
Burns this lonely light. 


Katherine Garrison Chapin 
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POETS AND THE WAR 


HEN war came to Britain in September, 1939, some 
critics expressed the opinion that the best the poets 
could hope to do was, by the limited exercise of craftsmanship, 
to keep their tools from rusting until peace came and they were 
able to write real poetry again. Events have shown how pre- 
posterous this advice was. For art is not something to be put 
aside in a time of crisis, not an optional luxury to be forgone 
in a period of universal rationing, not an addendum to civiliza- 
tion that can only be written in a quiet moment of leisure 
Aesthetic communication is the communication of a kind of 
awareness, a type of insight, which has no equivalent or sub- 
stitute in any other form of human activity: it is a function of 
civilization and not a postscript to it 
In the last two years British writers have come to realize this 
Their desire not to sacrifice their integrity as artists to the 
demands of politics or propaganda was understandable, particular- 
ly in the light of the lessons taught by the “patriotic” poetry of 
the last war. But to concentrate on the negative aspects of the 
poet’s duty is to inhibit his activity, for if the poet is con- 
tinually examining his work to see if any traces of the prohibited 
elements lurk there, the result is complete stultification. This is 
perhaps why, in the first few months of the war in Britain, British 
writers kept insisting that literature ought to be kept alive and 
healthy, that literary periodicals ought to be kept in a flourishing 
condition and books ought not to be taxed, while their actual 
creative activity was negligible. It was only after Dunkirk that 
British writers ceased to be self-conscious about their work and 
attitude and began to practise their art again in freedom. They 
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found that freedom in a realization that the war was a part of the 
daily activity demanded of this generation if it was to survive or 
remain worth surviving. This attitude is neither jingoistic nor 
naive: it simply takes account of reality, and once the poet has 
done that, once he has become aware of the nature of the 
present situation fully and wisely, he has exorcized his fear of 
politics and propaganda and can write again as a whole man. 

If there has been no supremely great poetry produced in 
Britain in the last year, there has certainly been a considerable 
amount of good poetry, and — what is equally important — this 
poetry has been made available to the public in reasonably priced 
magazines, pamphlets, broadsheets, volumes, and unpretentious 
“poetry series” produced by a variety of publishers. New poets 
are not only writing but publishing — to take one of many 
examples, the recent publication of W. R. Rodgers’ Awake and 
Other Poems is, in the opinion of many critics including the 
present writer, 2n important event in the history of contemporary 
literature. Freed alike from the compulsion to produce special 
pleading and the compulsion to avoid propaganda, the British 
poet is able now to write poetry. If the war were one waged 
by a political clique in Britain for selfish purposes the poet would 
be free from neither of these compulsions. 

War which is simply selfish military adventure inhibits the 
artist, for the whole situation which results from the waging of 
that kind of war conspires against him. When, however, war 
becomes (however undesirably) a condition of civilization in our 
time, that is to say, a necessary condition of any sort of civiliza- 
tion, then the artist is in a position where he can freely accept 
it as part of his experience and include it without self-conscious- 
ness Or inhibition among the materials on which he draws in 
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creation. This is not to say that war becomes under any cir- 
cumstances welcome to the artist, any more than it does to any 
other citizen; but he is now in a position where he can hate it 
as war, not as something which makes for dishonesty in art. It is 
surely neither sentimental nor naive to say that the poet in 
Germany or Japan today cannot accept the war and be honest 
as an artist, while the poet in Britain and America can 

If the true nature of the British war effort became clear and 
became acceptable to British intellectuals and artists only after 
Dunkirk, when the country as a whole took stock of the situation 
and resolved to alter it, that was because only from that time on 
was the war regarded as part of the deliberately undergone 
experience of a nation rather than as the imposed policy of the 
government. Poetry benefited as a result of that change. 

In the October issue of the English monthly review, Horizon, 
there is a manifesto written by a group of young British writers 
and poets, which reflects most clearly the change that developed 
in Britain after the first part of the war was over. No longer is 
propaganda regarded as a threat to the poet's integrity: these 
writers go so far as to say that to maintain his integrity the 
contemporary artist must be a propagandist: 


Creative writers, poets, novelists and dramatists, have a skill, 
imagination and human understanding which must be utilized as 
fully as the skill of journalists. They bring home with a depth and 
vividness impossible to the writer of a newspaper report or feature 
article, the significance of what is happening ali about us, yet seldom 
to us ourselves or to all of us. 

We all live in a very small illuminated circle and our work often 
loses much of its meaning because we do not see the relation of our 
every action to the conduct of the war. Books can implant this 
consciousness. A novel will create a picture which will not be 
effaced by tomorrow’s newspaper. Books can, by reason of their 
larger scope, include many of the bad things which must be remedied 
beside the good things which must be made better 
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At the beginning of the war, it was assumed that the function of 
the creative writer was to write a good book about the war — after 
the war. Experience of two years of war has shown to writers that 
their function is to write a good book about the war now. 


One of the central principles on which these writers insist 
is that “creative writers should be used to interpret the war 
world so that cultural unity is re-established and war effort 
emotionally co-ordinated.” They ask that “American and 
Russian poets, dramatists, and novelists should be asked to 
come to Britain and find the material for their writing so that 
they can interpret to their peoples what is happening here,” and 
they demand, too, that British writers be sent to the Americas, 
the Dominions and Russia. They insist that the British Govern- 
ment is wrong in reserving the occupation of journalism but not 
of creative writing, and make a plea for the proper recognition 
of the artist’s function in a time like this. 

This is not the naiveté of Rupert Brooke in the last war, for 
the writers of this manifesto have long seen through that, and 
they have also passed through at an earlier stage the phase 
represented by the more mature war poetry of Wilfred Owen. 
Their deliberate desire to regard literature as propaganda at this 
moment of time derives from their conviction that the truth, 
seen by the artist with his peculiar vision and expressed through 
his unique and compelling utterance, is on our side — is true 
universally and at the same time is a particularly relevant and 
helpful truth today. 

Japan’s action of December 7 puts this country in a position 
analogous in some respects to that of Britain after Dunkirk: the 
country is unified, the artist does not feel himself at war with 
the statesman, there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind as to the 
nature and necessity of the struggle in which America is now 
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fully engaged. The poet, therefore, can perform his function 
freely; there is no conflict between his duties as citizen and as 
artist. If his vision is timeless, it will also be timely, for all 
honest perception is today on our side. 

The first thing to be done now is to make sure that in the 
rising excitement literature is not relegated to an obscure posi- 
tion. The production and distribution of literature must con- 
tinue — must, indeed, increase — if we are to demonstrate that 
what we are defending is a living civilization. The country is 
fortunate that it does not begin this stru 
in power and the suspicion that this is a “phony war.” The war 


ggle with a Chamberlain 
is only too real, but part of its reality derives from the reality 
of the civilization we are defending. A static civilization is already 
a lost cause. This is no struggle to defend the American Revolu- 
tion or the works of Emerson: it is a struggle to allow us to 
continue social and political progress and to continue producing 
vital literature and art. The poet, in producing poetry in war- 
time, is demonstrating the vitality of the civilization we are 
defending and thus helping to renew its vigor, sustain its morale, 
and increase its effectiveness. 

The poet, therefore, need not be afraid that in turning in times 
like these to his own art he is shirking his duty or letting his 
country down. On the contrary, he is doing his duty more effec- 
tively than he could in any other way. Let us remember this, 
and make a real effort not only to keep our writers writing, but 
to keep our literary periodicals flourishing (found new ones if 
necessary, as they did in Britain), our publishers publishing (at 
prices which the public can afford to pay), and our whole cultural 
life thriving. To do this is the merest common sense. If we 
shelve our cultural life until the war is over, the enemy has 
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already won a tremendous victory. If on the other hand we 
keep the artistic imagination at work, we are not only pumping 
life-blood into the civilization we are defending; we are demons- 
trating in the most practical way possible that war as we wage 
it seeks not the destruction of culture but its maintenance and 
extension. 

It is up to us, the poets, the writers, the critics. In Britain 
they are already discussing the possibility of a British Renaissance 
(the editorial in the July Horizon is devoted to it). There is no 
better time for us who are writers to begin working for an 
American Renaissance than the present moment — yes, right now, 


as the news commentator grows hoarse and the lights go out in 


San Francisco Prentd Duichés 
REVIEWS 


DUST SWIRL OVER MANHATTAN 


The Dust Which Is God, by William Rose Benét. Dodd, Mead & 
Company 
IRST, let me say, and emphatically: Mr. Benét’s fictionized 
autobiography in verse, is one of the great documents of 
our time. Like other such documents — Mr. Sandburg’s The 
People, Yes, Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét’s John Brown’s Body, 
Mr. Auden’s The Double Man, it belongs with the most extensive, 
and most courageous attempts made to achieve great poetry in 
our day. But that it remains when all is said and done, not great 
poetry except incidentally, and apart from its main purpose, is 
manifest to anyone who has read through all its more than six 


hundred pages. And the reason is chiefly due, not to any lack of 
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skill on Mr. Benét’s part, but to insuperable difficulties implicit 
in the theme, which attempts to cover the age itself. 

Since the machine, aided and abetted by science, enthroned 
itself as god around 1900, there have been two major world- 
wars, of which the second — of doubtful result and of utterly 
inconceivable post-war readjustment — is being fought out to- 
day. No single organized body of belief has been able to prevent, 
or even in any measure to control, the incredible brutality and 
horror of these conflicts: not to mention the innumerable smaller 
conflicts that have continued to persist on the fringes of the main 
body. And the reason for such a situation is that — thanks again 
to applied science — two different and utterly contradictory 
attitudes towards life dominate today. The first emphasizes suc- 
cess, it exalts the struggle for life and the survival of the fittest, 
“get while the getting is good,” and it leads straight to the mass- 
man and to the “principle” of the Fiihrer. The second emphasizes 
the mixed legacy of pagan myth and humanism, as well as 
medieval mysticism and speculation, that first confronted the 
Renaissance; it exalts the scholar-artist, or the self-detached 
scientist; it leads straight to expression for expression’s sake, 
and to the deliberate cultivation of states of abnormal con- 
sciousness via surrealism. 

No poet — not even were his name Dante or Shakespeare — 
could possibly construct a poem covering both of these self- 
destroying directions of the human psyche at the present day 
The poet requires, far more than most men, a fixed body of 
beliefs all tending in one direction, even if this body is only 
something for him to react against (I have not forgotten Keats’ 
remark, “What shocks your moralist delights the chameleon 
poet”). The trouble with this age is not that it lacks beliefs, but 
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cit that it has two opposing sets of beliefs — between which we are 
forced to choose at every moment. And this, of itself, destroys 
ed the possibility of there being any great and widely-comprehensive 
ld- kind of poetry today. Indeed, the poets who have been the most 
tly successful in our time have been the most severely restricted as 
to- to their subject-matter: poets like W. B. Yeats or T. S. Eliot, 
nt, who have deliberately left out of account whole ranges of 
ind human experience, in their ever-renewed search for supernatural 
ller or abstract principles 
ain All this has its bearings on Mr. Benét’s attempt to tell the story 
ain of the past thirty years, in its incidence upon the world as upon 
ory | _ his chief protagonist. The story itself is simple. A young man, 
suc: | with a natural facility for writing but with no particular phi- 
est, losophy, whom Mr. Benét calls Fernandez, graduates from a 
ass- University identifiable as Yale, and then — thanks to his lack of 
izes | economic status enters the commercial world of our time via 
as | free lance journalism. He falls in love with, and eventually 
the | marries, a girl called Nora, and there are two children. (It is 
hed only about the 100th page that Mr. Benét’s story really hits its 
ake, stride, and begins to engage the reader's full interest, with a 
on- scene on an apartment house roof in Manhattan.) The first 
| World War finds them ensconced in a country cottage, and 
>— | Fernandez has an impulse to join up. He follows the impulse, 
self- with the result that he is chained to a desk in Washington for 
day. the rest of the war while wife and children stay with his 
y of | parents in Carolina. After the armistice, he drifts back to New 
only | York, and has to start again from the bottom, writing advertising 
eats’ | copy. Suddenly he is summoned to the bedside of his wife, who 
leon | has caught the post-war influenza and is dying. Her death con- 
but cludes the first half of the story. 
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After this tragedy — unmitigated as it is in Fernandez’s own 





t 
mind by any feeling, whether rational or mystical, that it may be t 
all part of some tremendous and overpowering plan on the part 
of that force we call God — the protagonist is again caught up 
in the swirl of the sophisticated, speakeasy, cocktail, jazz and | | 
gangster era of the twenties. He is helped into it — despite ( 


honest and abiding doubts of its validity — by the interposition | 
of another woman, who has already wrecked two other men’s | 
lives. After a married life of ups and downs, following on a 
long separation overseas, the woman suddenly dies: a brilliant | 
poet, but the self-confessed betrayer at last of her own husband's 
love and loyalty. And Fernandez, apparently now inured to the 
position of being perpetually used and kicked out, accepts this 
situation also. 
In the last section the protagonist is led — via various casual 
affairs — to the final acceptance of the God of his childhood, 
whom he has all along half-admired, half-mistrusted; and in the 
meantime, the world, in its blundering and confusion, is led 
into another world-war. Thus the whole book concludes as a 
modern novel, with the exit of its leading character, and with the 
underlying moral dilemmas completely unresolved 
The difficulty with all this, it seems at least to me, is that 
the main plot is not good enough to justify all the skill which 
Mr. Benét has lavished upon it. How, at this late date, when 
the whole structure of democracy lies far more than half in ruins, 
can we have any great sympathy for a victim whose chief down- 
fall came about because he was caught up heart and soul in the 
swirl of the “sophisticated” era, which should have warned every- 
body that democracy in itself was far from being perfect? How 
can we feel that this tragedy, common enough as it is, was other 
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Dust Swirl Over Manhattan 


than insignificant? If tragic victims of today are to be found, let 
them be rather among the lust-crazed, loneliness-warped Cali- 
fornia ranchers of Mr. Jeffers’ imagination, than among Mr. 
Benét’s Manhattan sophisticates! At least, these peasants of the 
Big Sur region have kept their desires — however crazy — for 
God. Mr. Benét’s attempt to envisage the world, from the stand- 
point of a modern agnostic who has merely endured and shared 
the dust-swirl over Manhattan for the past thirty years, must be 
frankly admitted a failure. The dust-swirl in itself had no point 
of reference, no object and no goal — nor can Mr. Benét make 
it relevant to the problems we have to face today. 

That is not to say that Mr. Benét is a bad poet. When he 
ceases discussing the affairs of his main character and concentrates 
on events and things around him, he can be extremely convinc- 


ing. His chief technical device — blank verse, written in swift 
stabbing phrases, somewhat like a telegram — then does better 


duty than in the more personal passages of narrative. One could 
signal out much for attention here: I cite only a few of the best: 
the apostrophe to America, on page 24-26; the picture of 
New York around 1912, pages 99-104; the scene on the apart- 
ment house roof, page 110; the advertising agency scene and its 
commentary (really superb) on page 182-197; the upsurge of 
Manhattan under the impact of the boom, magnificently done, 
on page 370. And also — though I do not know what it means 


— the conclusion, “As It was in the Beginning.” 
And yet, when all is said and done with Mr. Benét’s book — 
and I hope I have made it clear that no one could do better with 


such a subject what abides in the mind are a few excellent 


lyrics. John Gould Fletcher 
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The Metaphysical Sword, by Jeremy Ingalls. Yale University Press. ee 
A “foreword” to a book of poetry is all too frequently an 
intrusion and an irrelevance. But Stephen Vincent Benét's fore- 
word to Jeremy Ingalls’ first book is neither; it is, in fact, a 
necessity. In language that is as specific as a Baedecker, Mr. 
Benét says: “It is not the easiest task in the world to introduce 
Miss Ingalls’ work; not because the work is difficult but because 
it is different.” And like any good guide, Mr. Benét stars the 
difference for which we must look: this is not poetry of the 
intellectual-symbolist school nor of the Left, he tells us, but tak 
poetry that is mainly preoccupied with spiritual experience; to | be 
appreciate it we must lift our eyes to the high peak in which ar 
Miss Ingalls is most interested. To make our journey simpler, 
Mr. Benét names those poems which will surely get us to her 
spiritual and philosophic outlook. wi 
Well and good. They do get us there. But without his help, 
it is conceivable that we might have been deflected by poems 
in which she is mainly concerned with technical experiment. te 
If her ear were as acute as W. H. Auden’s, whom obviously she wl 
admires, the near rhymes that she uses might sound less labored ‘ 
It is interesting to consider one of Auden’s poems together with 
one written in a similar pattern by Miss Ingalls. Take, for - 
instance, the last two stanzas of Miss Ingalls’ In Time of Civil ot 
War: Heads were the rebels; je 
Hearts beat slow. 
The earth divided | es 
Though lords were few mn 
Time's redemption cc 


Mind scarce believes. 
The still hearts trust 
Their love survives. 








Echoes and a Voice 


Compare the above, especially the tongue-twisting sibilation of 
a line like “The still hearts trust,” to the last two stanzas and the 
darity of the last two lines of Auden’s poem Number XII: 

In a not uncommon form of terror; 

Others, still more astute, 


Point to possibilities of error 
At the very start. 


As for ourselves there is left remaining 
Our honor at least, 
And a reasonable chance of retaining 
Our faculties to the last. 
Again, as evidence of Miss Ingalls’ profligate use of words, 
take lines 7-12 in her Letter to David. These, which it would 
be unfair to quote without the sustaining context, are virtually 
a parody of Auden. Or compare the final couplet of Sonnet 1941: 
Cloud-coast, near waters, catapult deaths invade. 
Love alone survives for barricade. 

with the final line in Auden’s poem Number XV: 
Parting easily who were never joined. 

What I should like to bring out is that the use of statement 
is a precarious business and that Auden is one of the few poets 
who know exactly how-spare and dry a statement must be before 
the sparks will fly forth. 

Miss Ingalls’ experimentations are no more memorable than 
most echoes, and, despite Mr. Benét’s denial, I find some of her 
other poems, in particular the short ones on unpretentious sub- 
jects, difficult. In some instances the meaning of an entire poem 
escapes. This is true of some of the “fables,” which I suspect 
might have wit if they had more clarity; it is also true of that 
contortion entitled Cassandra as Artist. 


But Miss Ingalls’ religious poems are something else again 
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These, though they have a kinship to Hopkins, are convincingly 
her own; and in them her approach, paradoxically, is a simple 
one. No one can easily forget the first part of A Plain Poem 
or the last part of Cathedral: 


One apprentice died, fell from the tower 
They cut his name in the corner. 


Do not be sorry. The glory 

Lies in this stone. 

The father who cut it knew of the death of sons 

Do not despair. 

He honored not himself who cut this stone; 

What is beautiful is no man’s glory 

He knew how well he wrought and for Whose pleasure 

Do not be sorry. 
These, and the poems like these, have fresh conviction. They 
are genuinely exhilarating: like altitudes from which we see 


new aspects of a familiar landscape. Marion Sorobel 


WE THANK YOU WITH RESERVATIONS 


I Went Into the Country, by Harry Roskolenko. Press of James 
A. Decker. 

The Man on the Queue, by Sidney Alexander. Decker 

We Thank You All the Time, by Norman Macleod. Decker 
Mr. Roskolenko identifies his collection as being “about the 

abstract heroes of the SELF, this century, the corpses, the monu 

ments, our values, our reporters, our politicians, us. Now is the 

time of death. Now tears. Now shouting. Now madness.” How 

he worked himself into this state of mind is not appended 
Though the poems turn out, sure enough, to be about death 

and madness. Sufficiently so to leave the reader feeling he has 

enjoyed the fevered confidences of a dying man ona streamliner 
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to nowhere. For despite their studied obscurity, the poems have 
a swift and dreamy, a fevered movement. 

O Night! Night! advancing bannered horses 

plume sequestered; armed realities. 


Through spaces where dreams advance through dreams 
and remembered flowers float remembered airs. 


His is a flight from industrialization into a sanctuary of dis- 
ordered words; till one suspects that, like Rimbaud, he begins 


to regard that disorder as somehow sacred 
With boots of giants the preying pigmy stalked 
and frightened tigers in soft jungle motion. 
With loud devices he burned the silken trees; 
spoke on green enchantments amoral pleas. 


While symbolism well accommodates his private language, it 


is too crowded with intellectualisms to come off well; it is only 
when he falls into an older lyricism that he becomes moving. 
with winter in the grass and hunger coming soon 
I think her voice will not matter, burning black and down. 
And mourns that “Shakespeare will not commit with us our 
rimes.” A nostalgic poet, uniquely moved, whose verse cuts an 
erratic course between ennui and hysteria 
And there they drift through alien, endless time 
And there they sink admonished by a clock 
To wind the spool of language upon a tick 
Although the spool Mr. Roskolenko winds possesses color and 
movement, it seldom weaves into more than the language of 
abstraction. Words, unless they bring us a tactile sense either 
of the outer or of an inner world, remain dead even when ut- 
tered by so gifted a poet as Mr. Roskolenko. The coast of noth- 
ing reaches through his eye 
Not the casual bridge to an aery world 
But a tunnel facing two ends of death 
More satisfying, as he is more robust, is Sidney Alexander's 
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Man on the Queue, consisting of some thirty poems and two 
verse-plays for radio—where is he particularly effective when 
he is not particularly Maxwell Anderson. His treatment in one 
of these, a play which clothes in modernity the men and women 
of old Salem, is at once tragic and tender. He concludes this play, 
Where Jonathan Came, with a passage that brings witchhunting 
up to date: 
O look about you now! 

See how the truth is hunted and hung in plush parlors! 

and the knife peers naked from the glib sheath! 

and over your somnolent plains, 

your many-colored mountains, 

your river-beds, the electric dark of your cities, 

always I hear the beat of velvet wings .. . 

and everywhere the ancient witches roam: 

everywhere I see the three-toed print: 

on your doorsteps, in the soft clay of your gardens, 

in your hearts! 

Listen! the wind is blowing the madness 

fix the roof: fasten your door against the lie 

or you shall inherit the wind— 

The Hawk and the Flesh is a psychological dramatization of 
the Spanish Civil War centering around the brother-against- 
brother theme in a fashion similar to that offered in the recent 
movie Underground. But where the movie goes to Shakespeare 
for mood, Mr. Alexander hies himself hurriedly to Maxwell 
Anderson. It remains, nevertheless, an original and effective 
poem, wherein a warming power for indignation is comple 
mented by a capacity for insight which convinces as fully as it 
moves. Mr. Alexander also possesses an ability to change his pace 
—from the sonnet, through the more flagrant artinesses of Mr 
Anderson, to tense and telegraphic rhythms reminiscent of Ken 
neth Fearing: 


Frail flower of the hotcha band and tomorrow’s culture 
Land of the free swing it, home of the brave. 
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We Thank You With Reservations 


Unlike Mr. Roskolenko’s, his verse leads, not into darkening 

ways, but rather 

to grass, to simple grass, and simpler lives 
—and while its emotional content resembles Mr. Fearing’s, it is 
a rounder, warmer, less perceptive and more highly intellectual- 
ized verse than is the latter poet's. Mr. Selden Rodman is re- 
minded, in Mr. Alexander's shorter poems, of both Shelley and 
\ Hart Crane. 

“But though the sounds and sights of this glorious and mon- 
strous civilization must,” Mr. Rodman adds, “in a poet as ambi- 
tious as Mr. Alexander, often find expression in a wild imagery 
and in metaphor piled on metaphor, the intention and final effect 
are not romantic, unless the very search for a better world is such. 
The poet is familiar with human fallibility and does not curse it 
for being fallible.” 

In Intellectual to Worker Mr. Alexander indicates something 
of the struggle he has made to clear a path between Leftist over- 


i simplification and the complexities of sheer intellectualism. While 
. he has not always cleared such a path, his struggle is consistently 
‘ honest and speaks for other poets as well as for himself. 

, We Thank You All The Time is the most recent volume of 
! one of the republic’s most prolific verse writers. Mr. Macleod 
: writes about Indians, strikes, W.P.A., Tajikistan, Horizons, Life, 
| Death, Beauty, Bellevue, Television, Sing-Sing and War. In 
, his more successful pieces he gathers the colors of water and air 
' and sun. When he fails to gain color he commonly fails alto- 
E 


| gether. A poetry of touch and sound and smell and image; and, 
on occasion, badly scrambled with his politics: 


At the signal of what equinox 
Will the bourgeois skin be shed? 
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His Indians do better: it 
Never was basketball on a Jesuit court a 

A game of their own choosing. ol 

That rings more like good prose than good poetry, but at least is 
it says something. As do such pieces as Big Joe Illegal, Fishing in 5} 


Summer, W orking in the Corn and In Memory: Northern Navajo 
Homestead in Alberta, however, is a dishwater paraphrase of tl 
sections of Song of Myself, leaving any reader possessing a sense | t 


of comparison with a sense of disappointment. Most of the g 
other verse, with its frequently forced and usually remote imagery, al 
simply disappoints. Even the Indian pieces read too close to li 
MacLeish. A volume thin in more senses than one, and certainly a 
not up to the general level of Mr. Macleod’s verse. But for the tl 
Indians we do thank him. With reservations. SI 
Nelson Algren s 

h 


“OUR LITTLE PRECIOUS” 


Action, Didn’t It, by Philip Conrad. The Prairie Press 


When fondly fancying America the precocious 
will a few years hence be stately and gracious 
you are specious and salacious and promote the atrocious 
by your friendly handling of our little precious 


With a similarly stylized quatrain, Philip Conrad introduces 
each of Seven Variations on a Synthesis, which, as you have al 
ready guessed, is that synthesis of which we are a part. Our 
times are tossed in our faces with nice direction and with no 0 
display of daring, because of course there is no danger of reprisal } 
Although we have already been identified with “sternly allotted } 
sandpiles” by Mr. Cummings, of whom there are pleasant traces 
in Action, Didn’t It (“And the public demanded action, didn't 
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“Our Little Precious’ 


it?”), Mr. Conrad relegates us to amperes and amplifying cir- 


cuits, indicating that under contemporary conditions of living, . 

ohm is where the heart is. He does not harangue. The picture 
St is not overdrawn, but it is sharp, witty, comprehensive, a skillful 
in synchronizing of content and technique. 
0. Philip Conrad is a business man, living in Chicago. Up to 
of the time of the present poem he has submitted most of his work 
se. | to the wastebasket, in what he apparently feels to be a generous 
ie gesture to editors. With the publication of this first poem, he 
y appears as a competent critic. In some fifty pages a series of 
to lightning flashes briefly reveal the whole of our rapid-transit 
ly world. Under a dictatorship of the compelling machinery of 
he the physical sciences, the individual is swept along in a life- 


style directed by artificial adjustments, artificial demand and de- 
on sire. His own pulsebeat is the measured stroke of the motor; 
his biography is brief and mechanical: 


What happened to the man of our day? 
He buddied up to business in a feint before the crackdown 

he moved into the radicals’ bed to pull the country out of the hole 
he primed the pump with a whoopee never tapering 

even during vote trading 

even during sub-rosa whisperings on special sweated situations 
he coddled the little fellow into reciprocal toadying 


before the up-trend, the tailspin, the leveling off 


“eS for a lick of sidewise waiting. 

al. And the woman of our day: “She was passionate as the index 
yur of pig iron production.” Yet they are not perfunctorily dis- 
no missed; there are tender implications of the tragedy of their 
al lives as incidental to the system. Out of the whole comes a 
ed recognition of the confusion, the desolate waste, the undirected 
ces energies, the sad defeatism of a people of vigorous potentialities. 
nt The verse is topical and well-geared. Conrad is not diffident 
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in diction. His figures of speech are as modern as his theme, 
his vocabulary pertinent to the local color of the era. 


In this revolutionary new wind tunnel 
the mind whips at its mooring like a flail . . . 


He uses clichés and wisecracks with a deftness which make them 
apt and fitting. And the language of the mechanic is the lan- | 
guage of love which blooms in the machineshop. 

In the formal garb of iambic pentameter the verse keeps the 
reader on course with only the intended deviations. Conrad does 
an excellent job with this sustained rhythm; its tempo is the easy, 
logical progression of a motor which slips unobtrusively from 
low to high gear. There are foolish, awkward and prosaic com- 
binations, but there is also the lovely occasional lyricism of, for 
instance: 


Say, did you see the white crest topple? 

Who would have thought the wave would break 
leaving us taken in by our own fashion 

of disbelieving in the noise we make! 


And in the final four disciplined quatrains, there is an ironical 
summation which is made effectively definitive through the flat 
consistency of the rhythm. 

Here is an interesting first book. Katinka Loeser 


THE LIVING CHAUCER 


The Living Chaucer, by Percy V. D. Shelly. Univ. of Pa. Pres: 
“In the beginning of important things,” says William Butler 

Yeats, “—in the beginning of love, in the beginning of the day, 

in the beginning of any work—there is a moment when we 


understand more perfectly than we -inderstand again till all is 
finished.” 
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The Living Chaucer 


Geoffrey Chaucer was that moment of understanding at the 
beginning of English poetry. All of the elements which make 
it great were present in him in marvelous purity. At his great- 
est there is no greater, except Shakespeare, and some have con- 
tended that as a narrator he excels even Shakespeare, citing the 
best of the Canterbury Tales and the inimitable Troilus and 
Criseyde. Only Byron among the poets has specifically refused 
to acknowledge any debt or pay any tribute, and Coleridge spoke 
for a multitude when he declared: “I take increasing delight in 
Chaucer.” Among his admirers stands Percy V. D. Shelly, who 
chose the six hundredth anniversary of Chaucer’s birth to write 
The Living Chaucer, a re-evaluation. 

Six hundred years since Chaucer first drew breath in Thames 
Street, London! Twenty-four generations since the “father of 
English poetry” sat so absorbed in a book he was “dumb as a 
stone”! Many descendants, most of them unworthy of their sire, 
have filed along the corridor of time. English poetry has passed 
its youth and come of age—has no longer any excuse for being 
less than wise. Being himself the May morning of our poetical 
year, it is appropriate that Chaucer should describe May mornings. 
Here is the Knight’s picture, full of the grace-notes of an older 
pronunciation: 


The bisy larke, messenger of day, 

Saluéth in hir song the morwe gray; 

And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte 
That al the orient laugheth of the lighte, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hongyng on the leves. 


All is fresh and fair, among meadows worked in 


floures whyte and rede 
Swiche as men cailen daysies in our toun— 
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and we remember how Chaucer used to run out, alone, in the 
stillness of early morning to fall on his knees and greet them. 

The more the pity, then, says Professor Shelly, that this “well of 
English undefiled” is today buried, choked up, with over-zealous 
scholarship. 

The work of exhumation begins slowly but gathers momentum, 
till love of the poet sharpens penetration and we see that, al- 
though erudite, Professor Shelly is not one of those specialists 
who kill by carefulness. In a style urbane and adequate at its 
worst and, at its best, easy and felicitous, he discusses Chaucer's 
superb characterizations, his humor, his unfailing gusto (“the 
heartiest of English poets”), his concreteness, his love of nature, 
his tender humanity, his joy, his level-headed simplicity and 
bird-chorusing sweetness. Chaucer, he maintains, should never 
be modernized; Leigh Hunt was right in contending that “every 
alteration is an injury.” He should be taken straight; drunk down 
in deep draughts, like those Chaucer (he of “little abstinence”) 
took from the daily pitcher of wine granted him from the wine- 
cellar of King Edward III. 

In the final analysis, says Professor Shelly, all of Chaucer's 
qualities are one, being “at bottom but different manifestations 
of his love.” Deeming it his business to enjoy and portray, not 
judge, he exercises his “tremendous capacity for noting the char- 
acteristics of things.” Nor does Professor Shelly hold back from 
the conclusion, forced upon him by the large man with the 
“elvish” look, scraggly beard and draped headgear, that “he 
writeth best 


who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 


This thought, I feel, could have been developed with profit 
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The Living Chaucer 


It is a truth which many writers and critics have fumbled at 
through the centuries, till finally it has graduated from a matter 
of instinctive to a matter of conscious knowledge—as witness 
the testimony of such writers as Blake, Tolstoi, Chekhov and 
Katherine Mansfield. For only love can prompt that act of the 
imagination by which we identify ourselves with, and so discover 
the truth of, the external world whether of nature or other 
people. Only love has the penetrative power to get to the es- 
sence of a thing. And, contrary to the popular notion, a really 
universal love cannot exist without individuality, that hallmark 
of Englishmen, with all it implies of will-power and a sense of 
moral responsibility, on the principle that one cannot enlarge 
the Self to include the not-Self till one has a well-defined Self to 
enlarge. Chaucer the individual, standing in the van of a great 
development, loved the various world because he cou!d not help 
loving it. That was why he could cover the bare bones of a 
Greek myth or a story from Ovid, Virgil, Petrarch or Boccaccio 
with such lovely and convincing flesh; why he may be said to have 
pointed the whole direction of English poetry; why, six hundred 
years after he lay down in Westminster Abbey, the laurel leaves 
around his brow are still as shiny and green as if picked yester- 
day in the wood. 

How much he could teach the barrenly intellectual! 

We should read him, as William and Dorothy Wordsworth did, 
around the winter fire 


Virginia Moore 
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NEWS NOTES 


HE English monthly Horizon has recently printed an anonymous 
“Letter from France,” which somehow escaped the censor, containing 

a quantity of new information. One passage describes the unhappy fate 
of the famous Nouvelle Revue Francaise and gives the names of certain 
well-known writers (significantly few) who are attempting to profit from 
their country’s misfortune: s 
“Some of them have, through bribery or flattery or through weariness, | C 
discouragement or political cretinism, been induced to collaborate. Thus | 
1 

I 
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the best known French literary review, the N.R.F., has reappeared in } 
Paris (partly owing to pressure brought on the authors by the pub- 
lisher, who is collaborating to a certain extent with the Germans). Of 
course, heavy doses of Nazi propaganda are injected every month into 
the unreadable contents of this once respectable periodical. A few well- 
known journalists also write collaborationist articles in the unspeakable 
Paris press or in the pro-Nazi Vichy papers, such as Le Temps, which 
seems to have transferred its allegiance from French to German heavy 
industry. But on the whole the Nazis have made very little progress on 
the literary, artistic, or, I believe, scientific fronts, and I know for a fact 
(it seems hardly worth while saying it) that almost all the great French 
writers and artists in both zones are anti-Nazi. Moreover, their attitude 
has recently decidedly stiffened and the N.R.F. which started with quite a 
cluster of stars (the names of some of whom had been used without 
their knowledge or permission) is now emptied of any really dis- J 
tinguished name. 

“Among collaborationists the best known are Jacques Chardonne 
(who seems to have been sincerely converted to Fascism on meeting some 
nice German officers of great charm who flattered him); Abel Bonnard— 
now more commonly known as Abetz Bonnard, a degraded and corrupt 
academician who has for long been a public laughing stock; Drieu La 
Rochelle, a clever and talented Fascist; Ramon Fernandez, a professional E 
Fascist and drunkard; Henry Bidou, an able journalist; and Bernard Fay, 
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a professor who has just been made head of the Bibliothéque Nationale, - 
in place of Cain, and whose first act was to ‘lend’ Marshal Goering that » 
institution’s great collection of hunting books. (It should be said that . 
Hautecoeur, director of the Beaux-Arts, when Marshal Goering tried to ‘ 
get Gobelins tapestries out of him, would only give him copies, and ¢ 
insisted—successfully—on being paid in dollars, which shows what , 
resistance can do.)” E 

Our congratulations to the New York Times Book Review on its new i 
weekly department devoted to reviews of poetry. The Times has decided 0 


to have a regular poetry section because, in the words of the editorial 
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News Notes 
announcement, “it believes that there is now under way a renaissance of 
poetry in English, not yet full-blown, but calling for every encourage- 
ment .. . and because at this time when the creative arts are over- 

3 shadowed and even actually imperiled, they should be fostered in every 
6 possible way.” In addition to reviews, the department will publish each 
“4 week at least one poem from a forthcoming book. 
4 Poetry also comes in for a great deal of emphasis in the special 
supplement of The New Republic (December 8) devoted to the work 
Ss, of writers under thirty. A number of the contributors are poets and 
us critics who have become known through our pages. This supplement 
in includes an entertaining prose a article by George Barker, ‘‘Notes from the 
h. Largest Imaginary Empire,” giving his impressions of Japan. 
Of The Poetry Society of America announces the Lola Ridge Memorial 
to Prize of one hundred dollars, the gift of Samuel A. De Witt. The con- 
II. test is open to all, and the only limitation of theme is that “the poem 
le shall be related to some aspect of man’s problem in the world today.’ 
c Three typewritten copies should be submitted anonymously with a sealed 
vy envelope containing the author’s name and address. Send all poems, 
on marked “Lola Ridge Memorial Contest,” to Harold Vinal, secretary of 
act the Society, 33 West Slist Street, New York City. The competition 
ch closes April 1. Judges are Alfred Kreymborg, John Hall Wheelock, and 
ide Elias Lieberman. 
ea James Daly’s new three-act play, Bitter Harvest, will be produced by 
out the Pasadena Playhouse in its laboratory theatre during the week of 
lis- January 12. 

Two important anthologies of Canadian verse, both edited by POETRY 
ane contributors, will soon make their appearance. A. J. M. Smith is launched 
me on the preparation of a comprehensive critical collection, covering the 
— period from 1780 to the present time, which Macmillan of Canada expects 
upt to bring out in the spring. And Ralph Gustafson’s anthology, said by a 
la reliable critic to be “compact and excellent,” will be published in the 
nal Penguin series, in England and Canada, early in January. We shall be 
“ay, lad to have these two books to recommend to would-be purchasers of 
ale, our recent Canadian number, which is now nearly exhausted (in spite 
that of an extra-large printing) and can be supplied only to subscribers who 
that need copies to complete their files. The number received a great deal 
| to of favorable publicity; for example, the two leading New York papers, 
and the Times and Herald Tribune, published editorials in both their daily 
vhat and Sunday editions, and there have been many other articles and reviews. 

Even more encouraging are certain less prominent indications, in recent 
new issues of U. S. magazines, that critics and editors are becoming aware 
ded of the vigorous work being done by Canada’s best poets. 
rial Another evidence of increasing poetic activity in the Dominion is the 
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appearance of Contemporary Verse, a Canadian quarterly edited by 
Alan Crawley. The first issue presents poems by A. J. M. Smith, Leo 
Kennedy, Anne Marriott, Earle Birney, Floris McClaren, Dorothy Livesay, 
and others. Manuscripts are invited from Canadian poets, and the 
subscription rate is one dollar a year. The address is Caulfield P. O,, 
British Columbia. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


GEORGE BARKER, one of the best-known younger English poets, was 
introduced here in 1937. He is now living in New York, having come 
to this country from Japan, where he recently accepted a professorship of 
English literature but “resigned after some months for impersonal 
reasons.” Several books of his poems have been published in England 
and enthusiastically received by critics. His new volume of Selected 
Poems, issued in this country by Macmillan, was reviewed by Harvey 
Breit in the December POETRY. 

KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN, of Washington, D. C., is the author 
of two books of poems, Outside of the World and Time Has No Shadow 
Her third book, Plain-Chant for America: Poems and Ballads, will soon 
be published by Harper. 

JOHN FREDERICK NIMS was born in Muskegon, Mich., in 1913, and 
educated at De Paul and Notre Dame. He js now teaching in the 
English department of the latter university, and has been doing graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. He has appeared once before here, 
in September 1940. 

ANDRE SPIRE, one of the most famous contemporary French poets and 
the leading exponent of free verse in France, is at present living in New 
York, where he has been giving a course of lectures at the New School 
for Social Research. He has also been appointed Professor in the new 
French university which is being founded in New York, the Ecole 
Francaise Libre des Hautes Etudes. He has appeared once before in 
POETRY, in December 1929, with a poem in French, Outrecuidance 
Two articles on his work by Stanley Burnshaw were published here in 
August and September 1928. 

ROBERT PENN WARREN is one of the editors of The Southern Revieu 
and a member of the faculty of Louisiana State University. He is the 
author of Thirty-six Poems (Alcestis Press, 1936) and of a novel, Night 
Rider. In 1936 he was the recipient of POETRY’s award of honor, the 
Levinson Prize. 

MARY N. S. WHITELEY, of Washington, D. C., has appeared several 
times here, as well as in Harper's, The North American Review, etc 
She is a writer of musical criticism and of radio plays in verse 
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by GLENN WARD DRESBACH, now living in Eureka Springs, Ark., reap- 

4 pears after a two-years’ absence with one of his finest lyrics, The Last 

Z Corn Shock. He has been a contributor since 1915 and is the author of 

>, several books, including the Selected Poems published by Holt & Co. 

: FRANCES JENNINGS STILLMAN was born in Detroit, attended the 
University of Michigan, and now lives in New York City. She has 
appeared twice before here. 

EDWARD A. RICHARDS, of Chicago, is the author of a book of poems, 
Time Strikes. He was formerly on the faculties of Amherst and Columbia, 
vas and is now a consulting editor and organizer of extension courses. 

of } KEIDRYCH RHYS, formerly editor of Wales, is now serving as an anti- 

her aircraft gunner. He has contributed to POETRY and to British magazines 

ad and will soon publish an anthology, Poems From the Forces. 

ted COLLISTER HUTCHISON, of Cleveland, Ohio, has contributed often to 

yey POETRY and other magazines, but this is her first appearance here since 
1928. 

10r EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE, a native of Oxford, England, is now living 

ow. in Chicago. She has contributed to POETRY, The Saturday Review, and 

on other magazines. 

Four poets make their first appearance here: 
ind JOHN BUXTON, a young English writer, was taken prisoner while 
the fighting in Norway in May 1940. The poems in this issue were sent 
ate from his ninth German prison camp, where he is living with 1400 others 
are, on a plot of one and a half acres. He is the author of two books of 
verse, The Pilgrimage and Judas. 

ind WILLIAM ABRAHAMS, of Newton Centre, Mass., is a young Harvard 
lew student. He has twice been awarded the Garrison Prize for poetry, given 

ool annually at Harvard 

eW LAURETTE PIZER has spent most of her eighteen years in New York 
ole City, where she was born. Her poems and stories have appeared in 
in Smoke, The Clipper, Scholastic, and other publications. For four suc- 
we cessive years she has been a poetry prize-winner in the national Scholastic 


in Contest 


JOHN FREDERICK FRANK was born twenty-four years ago in Milwau- 


seu kee. He writes: “Not earning sufficient income as a writer, and always 
the having been fascinated by distant places, I ‘earn and enjoy’ as a vice 
ght consul in the U. S. Department of State, stationed at present at Cartagena, 
the Colombia . . . Here in Cartagena I realized how important climate is in 

writing. My raincoat melted to the floor from the closet hook, and so 
eral too with my poetry.” He is planning a bock of poems with comple- 
etc. mentary etchings by Albert Goodspeed. 


This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 
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DAVID DAICHES, a British writer now teaching at the University of 
Chicago, is the author of several books of criticism, the latest of which 
is Poetry and the Modern World. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, the dis- 
tinguished American poet, has been a contributor to this magazine since 
1913. MARION STROBEL was formerly associate editor of POETRY with 
Harriet Monroe, and has published several books of poems and novels, 
VIRGINIA MOORE, of Scottsville, Va., is the author of three books of 
poems, as well as numerous critical essays. NELSON ALGREN, of Chicago, 
contributes poems, stories, and reviews to magazines. His new novel 
will be published this spring by Harper. KATINKA LOESER, also of 
Chicago, divides her time between writing and aviation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 





The Collected Sonnets of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper & Bros. 

West of Midnight, by Paul Engle. Random House. 

Poems, by Anna Maria Armi. Random House. 

Here I Stand, by John Beecher. Twice a Year Press, N. Y. C. 

Galanty Show, by Josiah Titzell. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Buzzing Around With a Bee, by Nicholas Moore. Poetry (London). 

The Fatal Landscape and Other Poems, by G. S. Fraser. Poetry (London). 

Bathsheba, by Virginia Horton Rogers. Wilfrid Funk, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Robert Browning, Poetry and Prose, edited by Sir Humphrey Milford. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 

At Summer’s End, by Amelia Wensley. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

Surf Against the Rocks, by Aletheia Garrison. Robt. W. Kelly Pub. Co., 

 & * 


The Unlistening Street, by Michael Largay. Alentour House, Lowell, 


Mass. 
Underpath and Other Poems, by Ruth Hutchinson. Chapman & Grimes, 
Boston. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 


New Poets: Tom Boggs, John Ciardi, Robert Clairmont, Minna Gellert, 
Lucy Kent, E. L. Mayo, Marshall Schacht. James A. Decker, Prairie 
City, Ill. 

Columbia Poetry 1941, ed. with introduction by Donald Lemen Clark. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 

American Signatures, edited by Rae Beamish. Black Faun Press, Prairie 
City. 

Poems 1940-1941, N. Y. Poetry Group. Letter Enterprises Inc. N. Y. C. 

The Use of Rhyme in Shakespeare's Plays, by Frederic W. Ness, Yale 


Univ. Press, 
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